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HEN the ear heard me, then it 

' blessed me; 

And when the eve saw me, it gave witness 
unto me; 

Because I delivered the poor that cried, 

The fatherless also, and him that had none 


to help him. 





The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me 

And I caused the heart of the widow to 
sing for joy. 

I was eyes to the blind 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was a father to the poor 

And the cause of him I knew not I searched 
out, 

I put on righteousness and it clothed itself 
with me, 


And justice was my robe and diadem. 
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THIS WILL BE VERY EASY 


IF EVERYBODY HELPS COMMONS. 


IN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS: SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


1. BY GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 
To help this along, we will send six copies for one year to any one address, anywhere, for $2.50. 
This is a club rate of 40 cents per copy, and will apply to any number of copies above six, 
sent to one address. 


2. BY SENDING US LISTS 
of church members, clubs, societies, or personal friends, in any number. We shall be glad to send 
sample copies to any persons upon application. Send us your church directory to-day. 


3. BY ADVERTISING. 
It is by cash receipts from advertising that we hope to make up the discrepancy between the low 
price of subscriptions and the cost of printing and delivering the paper. We will send rates upon 
application and allow a liberal commission upon desirable advertising secured for us. 


4. IN GENERAL 
By interesting yourself and friends in Chicago Commons, and the cause of social brotherhood 
for which it stands and which it tries to aid. For instance, why not write a couple of letters to-day 
to some good friends, telling them about it, and sending them your copy of the paper? We will 
send you another copy for every one you distribute in this way. 


WHEN YOU THINK, 
That in these ways, and others that may occur to you, you can assure the permanency, stability and 
constant development of the paper; that thus you can be of material assistance in arousing interest 
in the work of social reform and rejuvenation, not alone in the social settlement, but in churches, 
societies and among individuals widely scattered in many parts of the world; 


YOU WILL GLADLY HELP. 


For sample copies, advertising rates and all information 
on the subject of the paper, address 


pusLisHeR, CHICAGO COMMONS, 


140 NORTH UNION STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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[FOR CHICAGO COMMONS. | 
TWO MEN. 


[BY ELISABETH PORTER, | 
A hero died, and deeds of dauntless glory, 
The record of a life’s eventful story, 
Were carved upon a tomb of gleaming marble white. 
But strange, sad fate! 
Few lingered by his splendid resting place, 
He was so great! 


Another died, No deeds of proud renown, 
As jewels in a life’s resplendent crown, 
Shone on a shaft of gleaming marble rare. 
Only a simple stone, 
Told to the passer-by his name alone, 

But you will find 
Men linger by his quiet resting place, 

He was so kind! 


TENEMENT HOUSE CONFERENCE. 


To be Held Under Settlement Auspices, in Chicago, 
February 1 and 2. 


To the few people who are familiar with the river 
wards of Chicago, and the homes of the working 
people and the very poor, the need of some radical 
changes and reforms in the tenement housing sys- 
tem here has long been apparent. The Improved 
Housing Conference set for February Ist and 2d 
will attempt to show the insanitary and demor- 
alizing condition of many Chicago tenements, the 
growth of the rear tenement system and its mon- 
strous evils, and will seek to suggest plans for re- 
forms in the housing and immediate environment 
of the poorer citizens of Chicago. 

An investigation of conditions in the tenement 
districts reveals wretched overcrowding of people 
in the tenements, and of dwellings on the lots; the 
absence of sufficient light and air, and of adequate 

yater and sewer connections, The streets and al- 
leys are badly paved and unspeakably dirty, and 
there are no parks, playgrounds, or dooryards in 
these districts. Rear tenements are almost uni- 
versal, and border on alleys reeking with mud and 
filth, and are shut in by adjoining houses and 
stables. Chicago has given little heed to the hous- 
ing of her poorer citizens, and there have grown 
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up, consequently, in this city of magnificent dis- 
tances, large districts where the worst evils of over- 
crowding abound. The Improved Housing Con- 
ference earnestly desires the co-operation of citi- 
zens interested in this question, and their aid in 
plans and work that may be proposed for better 
homes for the people. 
DATES AND HOURS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The Conference will be held under the auspices 
of Northwestern University Settlement, and 
with the co-operation of the Bureau of Associated 
Charities, Hull House and Chicago Commons, Its 
sessions will be on Monday evening, February Ist, 
at 7:30, and Tuesday afternoon and evening, Feb- 
ruary 2d, at 2:30 and 7:30, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement, 252 West Chicago avenue, near 
Milwaukee avenue. The Executive Committee for 
the Conference includes: 

Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Miss Jane Addams, 
Dr. F. W. Reilly, Assistant Commissioner of Health; 
Prof. William Caldwell, Prof. Graham Taylor, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Dr. 
Philip W. Ayres, Secretary of the Bureau of Char- 
ities; Prof. C. F. Bradley. 

THE PROGRAMME, 


So far as the programme is arranged, the follow- 
ing subjects will be discussed by the speakers 
named, and a brief conference or discussion will 
follow each address: 

The Housing Question and Scientific Reform, 
PROF. WM. CALDWELL, Northwestern University. 
Baths in Tenement Houses and Public Baths, 
YR. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, 
The Insanitary Condition of Some of Our Tenement Houses, 
Dr. PHILIP W. AYREs, Supt. Bur. of Ass. Charities, 
The Relation of the House to Family Life, 
PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago Commons, 
A German Experiment in Home Making, 
Dr. S. G. SMITH, St. Paul, Minn, 
The Attempt to Regulate Tenement Manufacture, 
Mrs. FLORENCE KELLY, State Factory and Ten. Insp. 
The Present Condition of Sanitary and Housing Statutes in 
Chicago, 
Dr F.W. REILLY, Ass’t. Com. of Health, 
Recent English Progress in Housing the Poor, 
Dr. 8. G. SMITH. 


Miss Addams, Mrs. Rogers, Miss Ada Sweet and 
others will speak atthe Conference on Parks and 
Playgrounds for the People, Rear Tenements in 
Chicago, Tenement Reform in New York, and 
What can Chicago do to Better the Homes of the 
Working People? 
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THE LIFE I SEEK. 


Not in some cloistered cell 

Dost Thou, Lord, bid me dwell, 
My love to show; 

But ‘mid the busy marts 

Where men with burdened hearts 
Do come and go. 


Some tempted soul to cheer, 

When breath of ill is near 
And foes annoy; 

The sinning to restrain, 

To ease the throb of pain. 
Be such my joy. 

Lord make me quick to see 

Each task awaiting me, 
And quick todo 

Oh grant me strength, | pray, 

With lowly love each day 
And purpuse true, 





To zo as Jesus went. 
Spendi i being spent, 
My t 
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By loving words and deeds, 
Oh, happy lot! 
R. M. Offord, in New York Observer 


SETTLEMENTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


“Social Centers” in China and Turkey—Industrial 
Training in Constantinople Antedating the 
People’s Palace, 

Under the title, “The Social Settlement in Foreign 
Missions,” Professor Robert C. Chapin, of Beloit 
College, has ina recent issue of Our Church Life, 
the organ of Wisconsin Congregationalism, an arti 
cle pointing out afresh the essential similarity of 
the settlements and their methods to the homes 
and home-outreaching of the missionaries in the 

foreign fields. Says Prof. Chapin: 

“ The social settlement, perhaps better than any 
thing else, represents the zeal of our day for social 
amelioration, and it is interesting to notice in how 
many ways the work of our foreign missionaries is 
an anticipation and application of the same idea. 

“The missionary goes to reside in a heathen land, 
as Toynbee’s friends went to live in East London in 
1884, and with the same purpose. He wants to 
know the people and to have them know him. He 
must come in contact with them, must share their 
sympathy, and so, through the binding of personal 
ties give them an impulse to better things. The 
missionary begins sometimes with the idea thatthe 
chief impulse is to be given to individual lives by 
the preaching of personal salvation, while the uni- 
versity student may think that if only the environ 
ment of the tenement-dwellers can be improved, if 
drainage and light, soap and sociability can have 
their way, the individual character cannot fail to 
grow in the right direction. 

CHARACTER AND ENVIRONMENT. 

“ But just as the resident of the college settlement 

gradually realizes that mere plumbers and decora- 


tors cannot eradicate selfishness, so the foreign 
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worker soon finds that he, too, must concern him- 
self with social environment no less than with per- 
sonal character. By the time he has baptized his 
first convert, the contradiction between the social 
body in which that convert is still incorporated and 
the new spirit of the man’s life is forced upon his 
attention. How can a Christian draw the caste 
lines of India? How can he live in polygamy in 
Africa? 

“The way in which the Roman church sometimes 
dealt with the incompatibility of new wine and old 
bottles was by diluting the strength of the wine, 
and adapting Christian teaching to the existing en- 
vironment. The mission stations of the nineteenth 
century have reversed the process and sought to 
bring the environment into accord with the de- 
mands of the Christian life, thus striking out along 
the path which the residents of Halls and Houses 
in later years are following. 

HOMES AS SOCIAL CENTERS. 

“ Accordingly,everymissionary’s home is a “social 
center.” It is the point from which the rays of 
light are sent into darkened homes about. It was 
a revelation to the Chinese peasantry to know of a 
family where the husband never beat his wife. The 
villagers of the Turkish Empire had a new view of 
the family relation when they saw the American 
women sit down to eat at the same table with the 
men, instead of serving their fathers and brothers 
and then making a meal off what was left. 

“The educational branch of settlement work came 
into prominence early in the history of the Ameri- 
can Board, and not only the study of books but 
also the training of the hand has found a place 
in its missions. At the People’s Palace in London 
are great shops where the boys from the slums are 
taught engineering, draughting and the trades in 
order that they may win a competence and maintain 
themselves on a higher level than their parents. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“But before the People’s Palace was built, or 
Besant’s book had suggested it, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
had established a bakery at Constantinople to give 
an economic uplift to the persecuted Christians, 
and Dr. Nevius was teaching the farmers’ boys of 
China to cultivate the small fruits. In India to- 
day Mr. James Smith has in operation at Amed- 
nuggar an industrial school modeled after the Chi- 
cago Manual Training School, that has set the ex- 
ample for the British government, and compelled 
it to provide similar instruction throughout the 
Indian Empire. 

“Tn like manner have hospitals and dispensaries, 
colleges and kindergartens clustered about the 
homes of the missionaries, about those centers 
where the people had learned to go with their wants, 
where in persecution they had found protection, in 
































famine food—always the helping hand of those 
who lived among them as neighbors in Christ’s 
sense of the word. All these things are but the 
manifestation, on the foreign field, of that “Jaw of 
social service” which a real Christianity every- 
where enjoins, and they show us that no body of 
Christian workers has been more successful in 
using the social settlement as a fulcrum forthe up- 
lifting of personal character and communal life.” 


PARKS SUPPLANTING SLUMS. 


Good News from Jacob Riis About the Passing 
Old “Mulberry Bend,” 


of 


Space was wanting in the last issue of Ciuicaco 
Commons for this stirring news, from the article in 
the Christmas Century by Jacob A. Riis, on the 
subject of the redemption of the once distressing 
and world-famous slum in New York known as 
“ Mulberry Bend.” It contains cheering news for all 
settlement workers, with its message of hope for 
those who work alone as it seems and face to face 
with almost overwhelming odds. 

“ Mulberry-bend has gone, and in its place have 

come grass and flowers and sunshine. Across the 
Bowery, where 824,000 human beings were known 
to live out of sight and reach of a green spot, four 
of the most crowded blocks have been seized for 
demolition, to make room for the two small parks 
demanded by the Tenement House Commission. 
Sone-alley, redolent of filth and squalor and 
wretchedness, isto go,and the children of that 
teeming neighborhood are to have a veritable little 
Coney Island, with sand-hills and shells, established 
at their very doors. Who can doubt the influence 
it will have upon young lives heretofore framed in 
gutiers? I question whether the greatest wrong 
done the children of the poorin the past has not 
been the wsthetic starvation of their lives rather 
than the physical injury. In the park to be laid 
out by the Schiff Fountain, in the shadow of the 
Hebrew Institute—one of the noblest of charities 
—a vreat public bath is to rise upon the site of the 
present rookeries, harbinger of others to come, All 
about new schoolhouses are going up on a plan of 
structural perfection and architectural excellence 
at which earlier school boards would have stood 
aghast. 

“The Mott-street barracks are on their last legs, 
The rear houses were cleared by order of the 
Board of Ilealth last June, and even the salo. n- 
keeper who collected the rents admitted to me, 
when it was well over, that it was a good thing. 
These tenements were among the first to be seized 
under the sanitary expropriation law. They were 
nearly the worst in the city, and hepeless from 
structural defects. The rift between the front 
and rear buildings—it hardly deserves the name of 
gap—is just six feet ten inches wide. Through it 
came whatever of sunlight and air reached the 
rear houses, for they backed up against the rear 
tenemen's on Elizabeth-street, so that one could 
put his hand through the dark Jittle windows on 
the stairs, and touch the wall of the neighbor’s 
house hardly a foot away.” 
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HIGH SCROOL SOCIOLOCICAL CLUB. 


Good Work of Students in the Hyde Park District 
—Study and Service. 


An example of what may be done in the way 
of social service by a group of young people en- 
gaged in study at school, is the “ Sociological Club ” 
of the Hyde Park School. This club is the out- 
growth and successor of two of the old-time scliool 
societies which had devoted themselves to the 
more purely literary kinds of activity, debate, ete. 
Now they are engaged in the study of their fellow- 
men. And they are not only studying them, they 
are helping them in many practical ways. They 
are assisting in the making of a_ sociological 
map of the district in which the school is located, 
they have taken families in need under their care, 
and they are greatly interested in the work of the 
University of Chicago settlement. At a recent 
meeting, t!e motive and method of the work at 
Chicago Commons was explained by one of the 
residents. And it ought to be added that this 
work, far from detracting from the quality of their 
scholarship, has, according to the testimony of all 
concerned, made for a greater interest in the 
branches of study, since it has given to it all a 
social significance of usefuluess fairly transform- 
ing both motive and method. Such a club might 
well be organized in every high school in the 
country. 


TELL ME THE GOOD OF MY NEICHBOR. 


Tell me the good of my neighbor. 
Make me his lover; 

What there is evil, unaided 
I shall discover. 


Better might I to his failings 
Know only blindness, 

For they may surely be hidden 
Under his kindness, 


Then over error and weakness, 
Draw me a cover; 
Tell me the good of my neighbor, 
Make me his lover. 
L. A. Coonley. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward has just raised the funds 
for a Passmore Edwards Louse, similar to Toynbee 
Hall, which is to be erected in the Bloomsbury re- 
gion of London. 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, wife of George Par- 
sons Lathrep, after taking a course of training in 
the New York Cancer Hospital, is using her skill 
for the benefit of the victims of thisterrible scourge 
in the tenement district of the East Side, New York. 
She has recently become ill from pneumonia con- 
tracted in the discharge of her self-imposed 
duties. 


When will trth be the standard of value?—Horace Mann, 
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TEACH US, TODAY.* 


{BY KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, ]} 


Oh Thou, who with toil-hardened hands, 
Taught men, who toiled, the worth of life, 
Teach us, to-day; let our souls hear 
Thy words ring clearly o’er our strife. 
Speak once again:—* Life’s more than meat, 
The body more than raiment fair; 
The soul of service unto man 
Is more than creed, or psalm, or prayer.” 


So much we have forgotten, Lord, 
We rear vast domes unto Thy name; 

We build our church-walls broad and high, 
They hide, from us, our deepest shame. 


Outside, the cowering people crowd; 

Outside, the wild tides ebb and tlow; 
Outside, Thy manhood is debased 

By all that means Thy brother’s woe, 
Daily, O Christ, Thou’rt crucified— 

We fix the nails and point the spear; 
Wherever wrong is done to man, 

Oh man’s own Man, Thou’rt wounded there. 
And yet, again, we hear thee say: 

“Father, they know not what they do.’ 
Oh, heart of pity, infinite, 

Forgive us that these words are true. 
Open our eyes, that we may see; 

Unstop our ears, that we may hear; 
Quicken our soul’s sense, till it grasps 

The scope of Thy life’s purpose here! 
Then fill us with Thy love’s own might, 

* Peace and good will,”’ help us to bring: 
Anew incarnated, O Christ, 

Thy Christmas song may all earth sing. 


*A particularly exasperating typographical error in Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson's beautiful poem, written for 
the December issue of CHICAGO COMMONS, leads us to re- 
peat the poem, this time as she wrote it. It is well worthy 
of repetition, fur its own sake. 


WANTED PROMPT, GENEROUS HELP. 


Need of Aid for the Cold and Hungry Poor in 
Chicago River Wards. 

The bitterly cold weather with which January 
draws towards its close, adds emphasis to our ap- 
peal for support for the West Side charity work, 
in which we of the Commons feel the keenest inter- 
est. In connection with our own local effort we 
have frequent need of aid to meet urgent emer 
gencies, and the gifts by our friends of money, 
clothing and food have been thoroughly appreci- 
ated and administered with the best wisdom in our 
power. There is still much dire need, and we be- 


speak generous assistance. Cash can be used to 
the best advantage. Send to Chicago Commons, or 
to Walter Vose Gulick, 55 South Morgan street, or 
to Bureau of Charities, Room 214, First National 
Bank Building. 
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Settlement and Weighborbood. 








CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

* As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people Who choose to make their home 
in that part of the great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.” 

Support.—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both occasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stalments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 


WOMANS’ CLUB PROSPERS. 


New Officers Elected.—Outings, Past and in Pros. 
pect.—Interesting Programmes, 


No better work has been done under the aus- 
pices of the Commons this season, or indeed since 
its beginning, than that of the Woman’s Club. We 
all view its progress with great pride. Ata recent 
meeting, the entire roll of ofticers was changed. Miss 
M. E. Colman of the Commons became president, 
Mrs. Graham Taylor and Mrs, James Reoch, vice- 
presidents, Mrs. C. Pederson, secretary, and Mrs. 
Herman F. Hegner, treasurer. The social occasion 
of the past month, one of the pleasantest yet held 
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by the club, was enjoyed by invitation of Mrs. 
Luther Conant, at her home in Oak Park. The 
club was entertained by Mrs. Ball, who told of 
the history and plan of work of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, of which she is president, and Mrs. 
Butler, president of the XIXth Century Club, 
read several selections. Miss Taylor sang. 

Later programmes have included or will include, 
an address on charity work by Mr. Walter Vose 
Gulick, superintendent of the West Side District 
of the Bureau of Charities, also by Miss Florence 
Haythorn, teacher at the County Jail. In Feb- 
ruary the club is to have another outing at Ravens 
wood. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


—wWe should be glad to receive a number of 
games of Jackstraws, for use with the boys. 


——tThere are now upward of eighty girls in the 
seven clubs that meet in the settlement every 
Wednesday night. There is need of additional 
helpers. 


-—Recent topics discussed at the Tuesday 
evening economic meeting have been: ‘“ Machin- 
ery and Labor,” “ Mutual Exchange of Labor,” 
“Tmmigration,” “Growth of the Spirit of Toler- 
ance,” “ The Social Results of the Civil War,” etc. 


——Only the absence ofa sufficient number of 
jackknives prevents the immediate organization of 
a number of whittling clubs among the boys. This 
has proved a most valuable agency in other settle- 
ments. Who will come to the rescue with a lot of 
good knives? 


-—The Tabernacle Church Sunday School has 
great need of teachers. This isa Sunday afternoon 
opportunity for those who cannot get out for settle- 
ment work in the evening, and likewise for those 
who prefer to do the more purely spiritual forms 
of social service. 


——We have great need of additional kinder- 
garten chairs. Our kindergarten has outgrown 
its quarters, and now it is necessary to have two 
departments, one in the old kindergarten rooms in 
the front, the other in the large rear assembly 
hall. This requires additional furniture, and it is 
lacking. 


——New Year’s night was a jolly time in the 
settlement. After the boys had had their party, 
and the other neighbors who had been in the 
house had gone to their homes, the residents gath- 
ered in the kindergarten room and had their own 
Christmas tree, with much jollification and a gen- 
eral relaxation from the strain of the ordinary cares 
of settlement life. 


—-~ Through the co-operation of some resource- 
ful friends, a large quantity of corn meal, molasses 
and bacon was delivered at a store-house near 
the settlement, and sold at cost to persons whose 
means were limited. By this means a number of 
families were enabled to keep from hunger whose 
cash resources would have been quickly ex- 
hausted had they been obliged to purchase in the 
ordinary way. 


SocialeLabor Poems and hymns 


In the “Penny Poets” booklet, “ Hymns that 
Have Helped,” referred to elsewhere, Mr. Stead 
gives these words of introductory explanation in 
regard to the hymn, “ God Save the People,” which 
we reprint, with the sincere desire that many may 
become familiar with its stirring lines. As Mr. 
Stead says, itis “the nearest approach to an Eng- 
lish Marsellaise that a sense of social injustice has 
wrung from the heart of the oppressed.” The tune 
given for it is “Commonwealth.” Of the hymn it- 
self, Mr. Stead says: 

“This democratic anthem of the masses is much 
in vogue in Labor Churches Pleasant Sunday After- 
noon Meetings and Congregational churches of the 
more advanced type. The tune to which it is set, 
aptly fitted to the words, has a great hold upon 
those who sing it. The hymn was the handiwork 
of Ebenezer Elliott, the Suffield Corn Law rhymer, 
a sturdy, uncompromising democrat, with a heart 
embittered against the landed classes, whose chief 
aim in making laws, in those days, seemed to him 
to be keeping up the price of bread, regardless of 
the needs of the hungry poor * * * Itis the 
nearest approach to an English Marsellaise that a 
sense of social injustice has wrung from the heart 
of the oppressed. Rev. Charles Garrett, of Liver- 
pool, writes; ‘This hymn rings in my mind like 
the cry of anation on its knees.’ A Scottish jour- 
nalist, writing from South Wales, says: ‘So far as 
my experience goes, this hymn can rouse great 
popular audiences as nothing else can. It seems 
to go right down to the hearts of the people, and it 
can be sung very effectively.’” Here is the hymn 
again: 

COD SAVE THE FEOPLE. 

When wilt Thou save the people’ 
O God of merey, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away— 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people! 

Shall crime bring crime forever, 

Strength aiding still the strong? 

Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That men shall toil for wrong? . 
** No,” say Thy mountains; ** No,’’ Thy skies. 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise 
And songs ascend, instead of sighs. 
God save the people! 


When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of merey, when? 
The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people; thine they are, 
Thy children, as thine angels fair; 
From vice, oppression and despair, 
God save the people! 
—Ehenezer Elliott. 


As fire cannot extinguish fire,so evil cannot suppress evil. 
Good alone, confronting evil and resisting its contagion, can 
overcome evil.—Count Tolstoy. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement monthly, pub 
lished for the Settlement of the same name, and devoted 
to the record of the Settlement Movement in all conntries 
and of the social progress of the idealof Brotherhood among 
men. To this end its features include news of the settle 
ments, sketches of life in the crowded city centers, outlines 
of social teachings in institutions of learning, progress and 
ethical import and aspects of the Labor Movement, the 
social work of the churches, notes on literature in the social 
field, comments on current life from the settlement point of 
view, ete. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

Fifty cents a year, (Two shillings, English; 2.50 franes, 
French—foreign stamps accepted 

Postpaid to any State or Country. 

Six copies to one address for 32.50, 

Send check, draft, P. O. money order, cash or stamps, 
AT OUR RISK. 


Changes of Address—Please notify the publishers 


promptly of any change of address, or of failure to receive 
the paper within a reasonable interval after it is due. 

To Other Settlements—We mean to revard as “ pre- 
ferred’ names upon our mailing list, all settlements, and 
to send CHICAGO COMMONS as a matter of course to all 
such In return, we ask for all reports, and, so far as pos- 
sible, all printed or circular matter, however trivial, issued 
by settlements in the course of their regular work. 

Advertisements — First-class advertisements desired 
at reasonable rates, which will be furnished upon applica 
tion. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
Relating to this publication should be addressed to the 
Managing Editor, JoH~n P. GAvit, Chicago Commons, 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, Il. 


Entered as Second Class Matter May 18, 1896, at the 
Post-Office at Chicago, Ill. 


UST as this issue of CutcaGo COMMONS goes to 
J press is held the quarterly meeting of the 
Federation of Chicago Settlements. The meeting 
will be reported in the succeeding issue. 





* 

HE sudden and quite unexpected death, on 
‘ij January 9th, of Miss Mary E. Keyser, of Hull 
House, not only was an event of great sadness and 
bereavement to her family and to her devoted 
friends in the Hull House circle, but was 
keenly felt by those in the Chicago settle- 
ments who knew her as one of the most faith- 
ful and devoted of workers. What her death 
means to those who lived with her at Hull House 
may be imagined from the fact that Miss Keyser, 
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with Miss Addams and Miss Ellen Starr, made up 
the original three who moved into the Nineteenth 
Ward desert when Hull House was undreamed of, 
and when the quiet seft/ement there in that neg- 
lected neighborhood of the devoted trio partook of 
the nature of self-immolation. From that day to 
the day of her death, Miss Keyser made one of the 
brave Hull House party, to her faithfulness and 
good management was due in large measure the 
smooth running of the household menage, and in 
the general settlement work she was a power and 
a well-loved sister. On the day after her death, in 
the neighborhood church where she was a faithful 
attendant and worker, a simple and impressive 
service was held, and the Sunday evening meeting 
at Hull House was given the character of a memo- 
rial service, Rev. Mr. Baumgartner referring ten- 
derly to the goodness and usefulness of the life 
that had been ended in human service. 


OUR CHANCE OF PRICE. 


With a good deal of regret and no little embar- 
rassment, we face the necessity of announcing that 
with the beginning of the second volume of Cur- 
caGO COMMONS, that is, with the issue of April, 
1897, the subscription price will be increased to 
Fifty Cents per year. This has become necessary 
through several circumstances. Whenthe publica- 
tion began, it was supposed thatthe paper would be 
confined largely to the record of the settlement 
whose name it bore, and incidentally also, to the 
reporting of the progress of the more or less local 
works of one sort or another within the scope of the 
settlement world. It was thought, too, that eight 
pages,exending upon special occasions to twelve, 
would be sufficient for the purposes of the magazine. 
Most unexpectedly large and even eager has been 
the response from all directions, and froma monthly 
edition of 1,000, we have been obliged to increase 
steadily to 3,000 and more, with every indication of 
continuing growth. Moreover the natural outreach- 
ing of our scope in the reporting of the various 
manifestations of the great social movement toward 
brotherhood has required a larger space, and there- 
fore a far greater expense for composition and 
press-work than was dreamed of as necessary at 
the outset. For these reasons, the income from all 
sources has been scarcely suflicient to meet current 
expenses, tosay nothing of the normal growth and 
extension of the paper. 

On the other hand, the response of our subscrib- 
ers and friends has been so cordial, and the expres- 
sions of commendation from this country and 
abroad so unanimous and continuous, that we feel 
sure our friends will not think the new price ex- 
cessive. Upon our part, and in return for the in- 
creased income, we may say that we expect to 
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maintain the size of at least twelve pages, to pub- 
lish frequent illustrations, to extend our scope in 
many ways, as the opportunity occurs, and waile 
not attempting to publish a general literary maga- 
zine, to popularize the observation of social man- 
ifestation in all ways, and through every oppor- 
tunity to bring before an increasing constituency 
the record of the social progress of the ideal of 
brotherhood among men; that is, of the kingdom 
of God. 

We have to ask the continued help and interest 
of our friends, and of the friends of the general 
movement for whose encouragement we stand. 
There are many ways in which all having the in- 
terests of the movement at heart can give it prac- 
tical aid, so far as this phase of it is concerned. 
By subscribing personally, by securing subscribers 
among your friends, by advertising and securing 
advertisements, by sending your copy of the paper 
to some one who has notseen it, by sending us lists 
of persons to whom sample copies may be sent; in 
short, by taking a real personal interest in the 
work, it will be possible to do more of a really 
practical kind than would seem possible at a super- 
ficial glance. 


VERSIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Apropos of the original and somewhat unusual 
version of the words of Paul, quoted upon our 
cover in the December issue of Cutcagco Commons 
(“ For our sakes He beggvred Himself”), not a few 
comments have been made; some approving, some 
otherwise. The translation, by the way, is that 
given by Dr. Van Dyke, in his * Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt” (see page 146*), and was quoted because 
of its vivid freshness of idea. It is in this way that 
variant translations of Scripture, even when of dif- 
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fering degrees of correctness, are of great value, 
even to the casual reader. Certain words become 
polarized, as it were, and almost lose the freshness 
of their meaning, and in such a case, the intro- 
duction of a new version forces the thought, and 
often brings out shades and depths of meaning 
that the ordinary familiarity with a fixed phraseol- 
ogy fails to educe. Especially spirited and uncon- 
ventional for this purpose are such translations as 
Tolstoy’s, whose “Gospel in Brief,” while no suf- 
ficient substitute for the “authorized” or revised 
versions of the gospels, is one of the most refresh- 
ing and inspiring translations available. There are 
many private translations of the New Testament, 
and in all of them are to be found gems of clear- 
cut expression that fairly jarthe thought out of old 
ruts and conventional trains of thought. 


*The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. The Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, 1896, by Henry Van Dyke, D. D., Pastor of the 
Brick Chureh in New York. New York ‘and London, The 
Maemillan Company, i896. 
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HE impudence of the Chicago street railway 
companies in preventing the consummation of 
an ordinance providing for lower street-car 

fares, as referred to in our last issue, becomes the 
more glaring and intolerable in view of the showing 
made in their annual reports that while almost 
every other line of business has suffered great 
losses and shrinkages, the earnings of these corpo- 
rations, even upon enormously watered stock, has 
approximated 15 to 18 per cent. Considering the 
fact that the most valuable part of the railways’ 
equipment, i. e., their street right of way, is by all 
right the property of the people, the refusal of 
these companies to recompense the public in any 
degree whatever, by direct compensation, by lower 
fares, or by better service, exhibits a cool disregard 
of fundamental equity which is exasperating, to 
say the least. 





NE of the most interesting, and indeed, most 
valuable of settlement documents, is the 
pamphlet issued by the Church Social Union, and 
reprinted by the College Settlements Association. 
It is a “Report on the questions drawn up by 
Present Residents in our College Settlements, and 
Submitted to Past Residents.” Space is not avail- 
able for an extended review of the ground covered, 
but in the February issue of the CiicaGo Com- 
MONS we hope to treat it more fully, The ques- 
tions relate to the experience of settlement life 
and its effect upon personal character and mental 
attitudes, and the pamphlet as a whole is probably 
one of the best commentaries in existence upon 
actual life with and work among the less fortunate. 





Many a so-called home in city slums is only a 
training school for a life of violence and crime. 
An East Side district in New York City recently 
gave convincing evidence that this statement is true. 
Among the children there was a daily average of 
eizht fights to each block of dwellings. These en- 
counters were not infrequently encouraged in a 
practical way by the parents. In one of the fights 
a boy struck by another boy did not return the 
blow. “Why didn’t you hit him?” screamed the 
boy’s mother, and the enraged woman followed up 
the question by fiercely striking the little fellow 
because his fists were too inactive to suit her ideas 
of their right use. Given a boy thus goaded to 
fighting;add a few yearsof belligerency,thenlet him 
be crazed by liquor, and you have a fully equipped 
recruit for the army of ruffians and murderers.— 
Youth's Compan Zon. 


How can this flood of pernicious reading be stayed? It 
must be done, if done at ali—in the expressive language of 
Doctor Chalmers—“ by the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion.” A purer current of thought at the fountain can alone 
wash the channels clean. For this purpose, I Know of no 
plan as yet conceived by philanthropy which promises to be 
so comprehensive and efficacious as the establishment of 
good libraries in all our school districts, open respectively to 
all the children in the state, and within half an hour’s walk 
of any spot upon its surface.—Horace Mann. 





‘Every new mind is a new classification. If it prove a 
mind of uncommon activity and power. a Locke, a Lavoi- 
sier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a Fourier, it imposes its classifi- 
cation on other men, and lo! a new system.’’—Emerson, 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men! 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for pow- 
ers equal to your tasks!—Phillips Brooks, 











SCHEDULE OF..... 
PLYMOUTH WINTER NIGHT COLLEGE, CLASSES, CLU BSA 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. ...WINTER TER 





ART... Drawing from Casts and Still Life, Art Talks, Studies in Ruskin and 


Morris, Painting, Embroidery, Clay Modeling. 


Music... Choral Singing, Vocal Culture (Small Classes and Private Work) 
Piano, Mandolin, Violin, Guitar. 








ACADEMIC... German, French, Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mechanical Drawing, Elocution, Literature. 
BUSINESS... Bookkeeping, Stenography. 
DAILY. 
KINDERGARTEN (Except Saturday and Sunday) . Mrs. Bertha Hofer Hegner, Kindergartner, 9.00 till 12.00 a, m } 
HOUSEHOLD VESPERS (Neighbors Welcome) ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 7.00 p.m 
MONDAY. 
MANDOLIN, . . . . ‘ . ° Mrs. Cara Gregg (North Chicago School of Music) 3.00 p. m. 
ELOCUTION (Children) ° . ° ‘ . ° Miss Julia Davis (Columbia School of Oratory) 4.00 p. m. 
MANUAL TRAINING. , . . ; . . . ° ° Miss M. Emerett Colman, 4.00 p. m. 
COOKING (Girls) ; : ; ‘ 5 ; > Mrs. C. O. Richardson, 6.30 p. m. 
GERMAN, . . ° ° ° . ° Miss ( wore Hi vasenstein, Carlsruhe Seminary, Germany, 7.15 p. m. 
WOOD CARVING, ° . ° ° ° > ° ° Miss Jessie M. House, 7.30 p. m. 
GIRLS’ PROGRrSSIVE CLU B. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 8.00 p.m 
WOMEN’S CLUB, . ° ° . ° ° . . ; . ° ° ° ° 8.00 p. m. 
EMBROIDERY, ; : ; : . ° R Miss Hausenstein, 8.15 p, m, 2 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ‘ : : . Benes B. Kent, A. B. (lowa College) 8.15 p. m 
TUESDAY. 
SEWING CLASSES FOR GIRLS. . ° ° ° ° ° Misses House and Colman, 4.00 p. m. 
ROSETTE CLUB (Girls) . ° ‘ . ° Miss Ida E. Hegner (Milwaukee State Normal School), 6.30 p. m. 
HOME DRESSMAKING, ° ° Instructors, Mrs. Luther Conant, and Mrs. James Ward, e (3.00 p. m. 
Assisted by Mrs. Geo. Shufeldt, Miss Lilian Cole, Mrs. Edward Martin; all of Oak Park. 17.30 p. m. 
DRAWING FROM CASTS AND STILL LIFE, ° ° . George L. Schreiber, 7.30 p. m. 
(Extension Lecturer on Art, U mhverelty of C hic ago.) 
MANUAL TRAINING, ° ° ° ° - Miss Colman, 7.30 p. m. 
ENGLISH READING FOR MEN AND w OMEN ’ . Frederic k waheen. A. B. (University of Wyoming), 7.30 p. m. 
COOKING, . . ° ° ° Miss Emma Heckenlively (Armour Institute) 8.00 p. m. 
PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKING, ° ° ° Mrs, Adele Strawbridge (Cornwell System) 8.00 p. m, 
INDUSTRIAL-ECONOWIC DISCUSSION FOR ME N AND WOMEN, Prof. Graham Taylor, presiding, 8.00 p. m- 
WEDNESDAY. 
MANUAL TRAINING, . ° . . . . : ° ° . . . Miss Colman, 4.00 p. m. 
DRAWING (For Children) . . . ° ° ° ° ° Mr. Schreiber, 4.00 p. m. 
ELOCUTION (Girls over 13 years old) > ° . Archie E. Turner (( ‘olumbia School of Oratory), 4.00 p.m. 
BOOKKEEPING, ° ° ° . > ‘ ° . L. W. Wiltberger, A. B. (Beloit College) 7.00 p. m. | 
BOYS’ CLUBS, . ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ; . ; . ‘ . 7.15 p.m, 
GIRLS’ CLUBS—Little ‘ene Cc lub, ‘ " . . - Miss Ida E. Hegner, 7.15 p.m. ) 
Golden Rule Club, . ° ° ; . Miss Alice B, Cogswell. \ 
Mayfiower Club, ° ° ° ° - Miss Florence E. Patrick. 
Violet Club, . . . ‘ ‘ Miss Sarah Ward. 
American Beauty Clab, ° . ° - Miss Louie Chester and Miss Alice Ormes, 
Pansy Club, ° : : . . Miss Mabel Warner. 
Lily Club, ° ° ° . ° Miss Grace Dietrich. 
CALISTHENICS FOR UNITED GIRLS’ CLUBS, ° ° e ° ° ° 8.15 p. m. 
FRENCH (Elementary) . ° ° ° : . ° - RS 5, Oaqued, A. B, Gewat ‘ollege) 8.00 p.m, 


TUITION 25 CENTS FOR TEN LESSONS, EXCEPT IN NORMAL MANUA 


DR. MARY EDNA GOBLE, Resident Physician, bieX 
Office Hours: 3 to 5 and 6:30 to 7:30 p. m. < 





UBSAND LECTURES. 


CHICAGO COMMONS 


140 NORTH UNION STREET 
TER TERM 1897... NEAR MILWAUKEE AVENUE. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE... professional Dressmaking, Home Dressmaking, 


Cooking, Home Nursing. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING... yanual Training, Sewing, Basket Weaving, Wood 


Carving, Chair Caning. 





NIGHT SCHOOL STUDENTS... English Grammar and Composition, Spell- 
ing and Writing, Elocution, Arithmetic. 


OTHER BRANCHES WILL BE ARRANGED for if there is sufficient demand 
for them. 








THURSDAY. 
CHILDREN’S CHORDS, . ° e e Pp ‘ » ° + Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, director 4.00 p. m. 
PENNY PROVIDENT BANK, : . . . : . ° . . . Miss Hegner, 5.30 p. m. 
FRENCH (Conversational Class) . . . . . 3 . . ° ° - Mr. Schreiber, 7.00 p. m. 
VOCAL CULTURE (Small Class) . ° ° : ° Miss Hofer, 7.00 p. m. 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED (For Boys) ° Geo. M. Basford, Mec mouteut Editor Railway Review, 7.00 p. m. 
MANUAL TRAINING, . ° e e e ‘ ‘ e e Miss House, 7.30 p. m. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, . ° . ° . . . . . ‘ Mr. Schreiber, 7.30 p. m. 
PEOPLE'S CHORUS, ° ° ° ° . ° ° . ° ° . Miss Hofer, 8.00 p. m. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, . ° . ° ° - Mr. Basford, 8.00 p. m. 
ENGLISH READING (For Italian Men) . Vrofessor HL L. Boltwood, P vincipal of the High Sehool, Evanston, 8.00 p. m. 
COOKING, . ° ° ° : . . ° . . Miss Heckenlively, 8.00 p. m, 
READINGS IN TENNYSON, ° . ° Mr. Kent, 8.00 p. m. 
TABERNACLE CHURCH BROTHERHOOD oF ANDREW AND P HIL IP, ° ° . ° 8.00 p. m. 
FRIDAY. 
> . { Miss Marie Menefee (Berlin Conservatory), 3.00 p. m. 
FaaaED, 7 i " 7 7 R , ‘ ‘Miss Harriet Brown, “ “ 3.00 p.m, 
ITALIAN MOTHERS, Monthly, . ° ° . . ° . . ° ° ° ° 3.00 p. m. 
CECILIAN CHOIR, ° ° . P ‘ ° * ° ; . . . Miss Brown, 4.00 p. m, 
MANUAL TRAINING . ° . ° . . e . Miss House, 4.00 p. m. 
ARITHMETIC, ° . - é P Lenseiain D. Mo ieneett, B.S. (Wheaton College) 7.00 p. m. 
ENGLISH READING FOR MEN AND WOMEN, e ° . . ° ° +» Mr. Nelson, 7.30 p. m. 
BOYS’ CLUBS, . . . ° ° ° . ° e 7.30 p.m 
STENOGRAPHY, ° . ‘ . ° . P Miss june Sherk, (Ferris —_— College), 8.00 p. m.- 
ALGEBRA, . ° ° » Mr. Momeroff, 8.00 p. m. 
MOTHER'S MEETING | Alternate Fridays, ‘English and Gorman Speaking Mothers) . Mrs. Hegner, 8.00 p. m. 
SATURDAY. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL TRAINING, ° ° . ‘ Miss Colman, 9.00 to 12,00 a. m. 
PRIVATE ART CLASS, ° ° . . . Mr. Schreiber, 9.00 to 12.00 a. m. 
ELOCUTION, ° é ° ° Miss on M. er (N. W. University School of Oratory) 7.00 p. m. 
MANUAL TRAINING, . . . : Misses House and Colman, 7.30 p. m, 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES FOR ITAL IAN BOYS. . ° . ° - Ephraim Heeht, 7.30 p,m. 
MANUAL TRAINING, . ° e ° ° ° ° * . . ° Miss House, 7.30, p.m. 
HOME NURSING, . ° . ° ° . - Miss Emma Warren, M., D. 8.00 p. m, 
SPELLING AND WRITING. . . ° F ° Mrs. Ida Smedley (Cook County Normal School) 8.00 p. m. 


. /s 0 . ° 
TABERNACLE CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (Cor. Grand Ave. and Morgan Street) § £0 Boys, 10.00 a. m 


(For Girls, 2.30 p.m. 
SUNDAY. 


BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY (Residents’ Class) ° ° . Professor Graham Taylor, 9.00 a. m. 
PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON, (An hour of Music, Song and Fellowship for Men and Women) 4.00 to 5.00 p. m. 


L MANUAL TRAININC, PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKINC, ART AND MUSIC. 


GPA, 


Further information about the classes can be obtained by writing or applying to 


HERMAN F. HEGNER, 


Resident in Charge of Educational Work, Chicago Commons. 
Office Hours 5.00 till 7.30 P. M., Except Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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Un the World of Settlements. 


“Are you a society?" was asked of George Mac- 
donald’s Robert Falconer when he worked among 
the poor in London. “ No; why should we be any- 
thing? Weare an undefined company of people who 
have grown into human relations with each other 
naturally through one attractive force — love for 
human beings. When we die, there will be no corpo- 
rate body left behind to stimulate life.”—-Quoted in 
Robert E. Speer’s * The Man Christ Jesus.” 


MANSFIELD HOUSE REPORT. 


Fine List of Lecture Topics in the English Settle- 
ment’s Annual Review. 


Just as we go to press comes to hand the Annual 
Report of the Mansfield House University Settle- 
ment, of West Ham, London. An _ illustrated 
article descriptive of Mansfield House is now in 
process of preparation, and space is available at 
present for no more than the fact that the report is 
first a beautiful specimen of press-work, and as 
usual in the case of Mansfield House publications, 
isan exceedingly interesting and lucid review of 
the excellent work of that settlement, in this case 
covering the past year. The report is illustrated 
with photographs of the buildings and other 
scenes of timely and appropriate interest. Most 
striking of all, and most provoeative of congratu- 
lation is the description of the new settlement 
residence which, as the report puts it, “is at last 
in the way to become an accomplished fact.” We 
hope to reproduce some of the illustrations in an 
early issue of Catcaco Commons. “ Besides ac- 
commodation for thirteen residents, with a war- 
den’s suite and proper offices for the warden and 
secretary, the residence will contain a good-sized 
reception room, the lack of which has been 
severely felt in the past.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
report, in its suggestiveness to other settlements, 
is the list of the topics spoken upon by competent 
speakers at the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon and 
other meetings. This list includes the following: 

Gambling, Old Testament Socialism, The King- 
dom of Love, The Message of the Leaves, From 
Social Contact to Social Organism, Total Absti- 
nence, Tyndale and the English Bible, The Loafer 
and the Worker, Diplomacy and Politics, Mutual 
Helpfulness, Man and His Fellows, The Military 
Spirit, Co-operation, Character and Environment, 
The Unknown God (by R. A. Woods, of Boston), 
The Gospel of Duty, Christ in History, New Zeal- 
and Problems, Religious Leaders, The Immorality 
of Competition, War and Christianity, The Teach- 
ing of John Ruskin, Armenia and the Persecution, 
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The Transvaal Crisis, St. Paul, Mazzini, Excava- 
tions in Egypt, Social Work in Chicago (this lec- 
ture was by Miss Jane Addams), Economic Teach 
ings of Carlyle, Utopias, Past, Present and Future, 
The Supernatural in Art, Trades Unions and 
Legislation, Walt Whitman, Parish Councils and 
the Land, etc. 


PRATT NEIGHBORSHIP SETTLEMENT. 


Institute's Prosperous Work in the Greenpoint Dis- 
trict of Brooklyn. 


The Pratt Institute Neighborship Association, of 
Brooklyn, has a settlement in that part of the city 
known as Greenpoint, which is the Seventeenth 
Ward of Brooklyn, and contains a population of 
over 45,000 working people. Even though there 
were no settlement, the name, “ Neighborship,” 
involving the main feature of the settlement idea, 
would incline one to give it a settlement standing. 
Three residents at present constitute the settle- 
ment proper, but there is a work carried on by the 
Association, each chapter, or branch of the organi- 
zation undertaking some work at the “* The Astral,” 
as the large apartment house in which the settle- 
ment is located is called. The departments are 
similar in general scope to those in other settle- 
ments, with the added impetus given by connec- 
tion with so large and resourceful an institution as 
the Pratt Institute, whose trained workers afford a 
force of teachers upon occasion. The report of 
the headworker, Miss May White Ovington, closes 
with these words from Carlyle : 

‘Itis great and there is no other greatness, ‘To make 
some nook of God’s Creation a little fruitfuller, better, more 
worthy of God; to make some hearts a little wiser, man- 
fuller, happier,—more blessed, less accursed! It is a work 
fora God.” 


KINGSLEY HOUSE RECORD 


The first two numbers of the Aéngsley House 
Record reach us from the Pittsburg settlement of 
that name. It isareadable record of the work and 
the need in the settlement neighborhood, and will 
make friends for the effort which it represents. 
The first issue, dated December, 1896, is character 
ized by a fine article on “ Christmas and the Settle- 
ment (dea,” by Dean George Hodges, of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, who founded the settlement. 


SETTLEMENT NOTES. 


The Elm Street Settlement in Chicago has taken 
a new impetus, and is facing, with earnestnes:, the 
ereat need in its vicinity, under the direction of 
Miss Snyder, formerly of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement. Mr. Robert A. Kilbourn, whe 
succeeded Mr. White as head worker, has accepted 
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the superintendency of the district of the Bureau 
of Charities located at the Northwestern Settle 
ment. 


A neat circular descriptive of the growing work 
at Hiram House, Cleveland, has been issued in 
quantity, Mr. George A. Bellamy, the Warden, 
was a recent visitor at the Chicago settlements, 
making his headquarters at the Commons. 


The schedule of classes and clubs of the East 
Side House, at the foot of Seventy-sixth street, 
East River, New York, has been sent to us, and 
shows a good body of far reaching work in hand. 
Mr. Ciarence Gordon is secretary of the supporting 
association and resident manager of the settle- 
ment. 


CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS. 
Directory of Addresses and Visiting Days. 


Nore.—Where a“ Visitors’ Day” is mentioned, it indi- 
eates the day when the residents make an especial effort 
to be at home to receive callers, but the Settlements wel- 
come Visitors at any time, 

Hull House, 335 South Halsted street, southwest corner of 

West Polk street. Opened September, 1889, Saturday. 
Northwestern University Settlement, 252 West Chicago 

avenue, Opened 1891, Mondays. 

Clybourn Avenue Settlement, 279 Clybourn avenue. 

Opened 1892. 


Maxwell Street Settlement, 185 West 13th street. Opened 
November, 1893, Tuesday, Saturday or Sunday after- 
noon, 


University of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ashland ave- 
nue, Opened January, 184. The head resident is at 
home Thursday afternoon, 

Epworth House, 49 Pearce street. Opened March, 1894, 

Wednesday. 


Chicago Commons, 140 North Union street (just south of 
Milwaukee avenue), Opened October, 1894. Tuesday. 


Medical Missionary College Settlement, 744 Forty- 
seventh street. Opened June, 1895, 


Helen Heath Settlement, 869 Thirty-third court, Opened 
October, 1895. Wednesday. 

Elm Street Settlement, 80 Elm street. Opened Novem- 
ber, 1895, 





Kirkland Settlement, 334 Indiana street. 
Monday. 


Opened 1896, 


A great step is gained whena child has learned that there 
is no necessary connection between liking a thing and doing 
it.—From Hare Brothers’ ** Guesses at Truth,” 


How easy is pen and paper piety; it is far cheaper to 
work one’s head than one’s heart to goodness. Tecan make 
a hundred .neditations sooner than subdue one sin,—-Thomas 
Fuller. 


“T think it must somewhere be written that the virtues 
of mothers shall occasionally be visited on the children.”’ 
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Labor Studies. 


MACHINERY AND LABOR. 


FIFTH STUDY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT, 


Effects of Machine Production Upon the Economic 
Condition of the Laboring Classes, — Dis- 
placement Vs. Expansion. 


| CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. | 


The fixed limits of our space must restrict the 
purpose and scope of these studies. We can hope 
to accomplish nothing more by them than to block 
out the progressive study of the moyement of labor, 
to suggest a method and order of treating each 
stage of progress or topic under review, to refer to 
easily accessible sources of information and illus- 
tration, and to give condensed summaries of the 
conclusions of experts, for the sake of the many 
who may not have access to the books. The present 
study of this large and complex subject can scarcely 
claim to be more than the barest intimation of the 
vast and complex data to be traversed by anyone 
who would secure an intelligent view of the rela- 
tion of machinery to labor. 

The manifold and sweeping changes wrought in 
the economic life and relations of men by the in- 
vention and operation of machinery may be grouped 
under three classifications, namely, (1) the dis- 
placement of labor, (2) the expansion of labor, and 
(3) the establishment of the competitive and cap- 
italistic system of industry. 

DISPLACEMENT OF LABOR BY MACHINERY. 


The economic effects of the introduction and op- 
eration of machinery to a vast class of working peo- 
ple, are disastrous inthe extreme. For instance, in 
his first annual report, United States Labor Com- 
missioner Wright refers toa manufactory of agri- 
cultural implements in a western state, which re- 
ported that 600 employes were doing the work that 
without machinery would have required 2,145, a dis- 
placement in one establishment alone, of 1,545. Ina 
large eastern boot and shoe manufactory, it was 
found that 100 persons are able todo with machinery 
what required 500 to do before, a displacement of 80 
percent. In another locality,a workman who could 
turn out six pairs of women’s shoes in a week 
without machinery will now turn out eighteen 
pairs. Goodyear’s sewing machine for turned 
shoes, with one man, will sew 250 pairs in one day. 
It would require eight men, working by hand, to 


sew that number. One boy, running a planing ma- 


chine, displaces 25 men. The oil pipe lines 
displace 5,700 teams and double that num- 
ber of men. A _ lately completed quadruple 
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stereotype perfecting press, run by one 
pressman and four’ skilled laborers will 
print, cut, fold, paste and count (with supplement 
inserted if desired) 48,000 eight-page papers per 
hour. To do the press-work alone for this number 
of papers would take, on the old plan, a man and a 
boy working ten hours a day one hundred days. 
In summary of the situation, Mr. Wright says, for 
instance, “ The mechanical industries of the United 
States are carried on by steam and water power 
representing, in round numbers, 3,500,000 horse- 
power, each horse-power equaling the muscular 
labor of six men; that is to say, if men were em- 
ployed to furnish the power to carry on the indus- 
tries of this country, it would require 21,000,000 
men, representing a population, according to the 
ratio of the census of 1880, of 105,000,000. The in- 
dustries are now carried on by 4,000,000, in round 
numbers representing a population of 20,000,000. 
The present cost of operating the railroads of the 
country is, in round numbers, $502,000,000 per an- 
num; but to carry on the same amount of work 
with men and horses would cost the country $11,- 
308,500,000. 
A MILLION REPLACED. 


It has been calculated that to make by hand all 
the yarn spun in England in one year by the use of 
the self-acting mule, would take a hundred million 
men. It is reckoned, says John A. Hobson, in his 
“Problems of Poverty” that fifty men could with 
modern machinery do all the cotton spinning of 
Lancashire a century ago. 

It is obvious that with this tremendous augmen- 
tation of the power of the individual worker the 
number of employes required for any given work 
will be greatly reduced. Mr. Hobson finally sums 
up the situation as to the displacement of labor 
in these words: “Thus while it may be true 
that the ultimate effect of the introduction of 
machinery is not to diminish the demand for 
labor, it would seem to operate in driving a 
larger and larger proportion of labor to find em- 
ployment in those industries which from their 
nature furnish a less steady employment. Again, 
though the demand for labor may in the long run 
always keep pace with the growth of machinery, it 
is obvious that the workers whose skill loses its 
value by the introduction of machinery must al- 
ways be injured. The process of displacement in 
particular trades has been responsible for a large 
amount of actual hardship and suffering among the 
working classes.” 

EXPANSION OF LABOR. 


On the other hand, and in the long run, if dis- 
placement of the individuals is overlooked, there 
is far more of an expansion in the total volume 
of labor, and ever larger numbers of working 
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people are enabled to obtain for consumption 
things formerly out of their reach. This is estima- 
ble in various ways. For instance in the matter of 
the consumption of cotton goods, an enormous in- 
crease is to be noted. The per capita consumption 
increases since 1830 at the following rate: 1830, 
5.9 lbs.; 1880, 13.91 lbs.; 1890, 19 Ibs. 

Increase in consumption of iron, per capita, in 
1870, 105.64 Ibs.; 1880, 204.99 lbs.; 1890, 283.88 lbs. 

Commissioner Wright regards the statistics of 
persons engaged in all occupations as an even 
more conclusive offset to the displacement of labor. 
“From 1860 to 1890, a period of thirty years, and 
the most prolific period in this country of inven- 
tions and therefore of the most intensified influence 
in all directions of their introduction, the popula- 
tion increased 99.16 per cent, while during the 
same period the number of persons emp!oyed in all 
occupations—manufacturing, agriculture, domestic 
service, everything—increased 176.07 per cent. In 
the twenty years, 1870 to 1890, the population in- 
creased 62.41 per cent, while the number of persons 
in all occupations increased 81.80 per cent. An 
analysis of these statements shows that the increase 
of the number of those engaged in manufacturing, 
mechanical and mining industries, those in which 
the influence of inventions is most keenly felt, for 
the period from 1860 to 1890, was 172.27 per cent, 
as against 99.16 per cent increase in the total 
population.” 

EARLY AND LATER EFFECTS. 

These more optimistic conclusions need to be 
balanced by the inductions of Hobson, which 
appear to be drawn from a wider range of data. 
In his “ Problem of Poverty” pages 35-38 he says, 
“Tt is generally urged that machinery employs as 
many men as it displaces. This has in fact been 
the earlier effect of the introduction of machinery 
into the great staple industries of the country. 
Taking a purely historical view of the situation 
one would say that, the labor displaced by machin- 
ery found employment in other occupations directly 
or indirectly due to the machinery itself. Pro- 
vided the aggregate volume of commerce grows at 
a corresponding pace with the labor-saving power 
of new machinery, the classes dependent on 
the use of their labor have nothing in the long 
run to fear. It is however clear that this exactly 
balanced effect by no means necessarily happens. 
The expansion of consumption of commodities 
produced by machinery is not necessarily such as 
to provide employment for the displaced in the 
same trade or its subsidiary trades. The result of 
the introduction of machinery may be a displace- 
ment of human by mechanical labor so far as the 
entire trade is concerned. The bearing of this 
tendency is of great significance. In 1857 there 
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were 5,061,050 persons engaged in, or connected | 


with the five great staple branches of production 
in England—agriculture, textile fabrics, minerals, 
transport service, machinery and tools. In 1881, 
though the population showed a growth of nine 
millions, the number of workers engaged in these 
staple trades was only 5,218,518, hardly any increase 
—thus while it may be true that the ultimate 
effect of the introduction of machinery is not to 
diminish the demand for labor, it would seem to 
operate in driving a larger proportion of labor to 
find employment in those industries which from 
their nature furnish a less steady employment.” 
“IN THE LONG RUN AND THE SHORT.” 

Very true therefore, is Mr. Hobson’s added com- 
ment, “It is little comfort to the hand worker, 
driven out to seek unskilled labor by the competi- 
tion of new machinery, that the world would be a 
gainer in the longrun. The “short run,” if the 
expression may be used, is often quite long enough 
to make the difference between a happy and a 
miserable life. Philosophers may reckon this evil 
as a part of the inevitable price of progress, but it 
is none the less deplorable for that. Society asa 
whole gains largely by each step; a small number 
of those who can least afford to lose, are the only 
losers.” The final conclusion of this careful and 
suggestive writer is, that “so long then as a com- 
munity grows in numbers, so long as individuals 
desire to satisfy more fully their present wants, 
and continue to develop new wants, forming a 
a higher or more intricate standard of consumption, 
there is no evidence to justify the conclusion that 
machinery has the effect of causing a net diminu- 
tion in demand for labor, though it tends to 
diminish the proportion of employment in the 
manufacturing industries; but there is strong 
reason to believe that it tends to make employment 
more unstable, more precarious in tenure, and 
more fluctuating in market value.” 

OUR UNJUST OPTIMISM. 

We very much need in America this reminder of 
the difference in the effect of machinery upon Jabor 
in anew and rapidly developing country, and in the 
later and slower stages of civilization that are sure 
to follow the sprightlier pace with which a young 
settlement starts off. It can hardly be denied that 
our industrial life is rapidly passing through and 
out of these simpler and more prosperous condi- 
tions of its youth. We are therefore in great dan- 
ger of doing the gravest injustice to large classes, 
and even masses, of our suffering fellow country- 
men, by asserting and maintaining the easy going 
optimism prevalent in all our well-to-do circles, 
which so stoutly claims that “no man, willing and 
able to work, fails to find opportunity to earn a de- 
cent livelihood, except there be some moral obli- 


quity to account for his failure.” The facts of the 
increasing displacement and irregularity of labor, 
and the precariousness of livelihood, consequent 
upon the inevitable and ultimately beneficial devel- 
opment of labor saving machinery, must be faced, 
and the general good, undoubtedly promoted 
thereby, must somehow, sooner or later, be made to 
compensate those,who suffer loss as unjust as it has 
been irretrievable. 
COMPETITIVE AND CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM. 

The development of the principle of competition 
into the system which became both the exclusive 
basis and controlling power of industrial effort and 
relationship is the farthest reaching effect resulting 
from the introduction of machinery. For while 
the principle of competition has, perhaps, never 
been inoperative, and the development of its influ- 
ence overindustrial life and action far antedates the 
introduction of machinery, yet it did not become 
the all-controlling, all-pervasive force throughout 
the whole industrial world until the invention and 
operation of machinery compelled men to struggle 
with each other for existence—town with town, 
trade with trade, nation with nation—as they never 
had before in times of peace or in civilized lands. 
Competition, for instance, was undoubtedly felt in 
English agricultural interests in the Fourteenth 
century, but not until England began to compete 
with Flanders for the woolen trade of her own and 
other peoples, did English laboring life begin to 
feel its real force. For,in the Fifteenth century, 
wool growing began to compete with agriculture 
for the use of the land, and flocks of sheep with 
villages of peasants, for its occupancy and liveli- 
hood. But when machinery and the factory system 
supplanted the domestic industries, the force which 
had never been unfelt, the pressure of which had 
already developed into an international commercial 
competition, became nothing less than irresistably 
revolutionary within every sphere of the nation’s 
life. The farm house manufacturer who, with his 
family and a few neighbors, worked with his own 
hands to supply the well-known needs of a famil- 
iar neighboring population, lost not only his shop, 
but the very title of his calling, when the market 
of his neighborhood expanded into the hitherto 
unknown market of the world. With the loss of 
the producer’s personal knowledge of the personal 
needs of his small and clearly defined market, the 
lack of adjustment between supply and demand 
became more possible, frequent and serious, and 
“ overproduction ” came to be a factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the people. 

THE EVOLVED “MANUFACTURER.” 

The “manufacturer” was no longer the hand- 
working producer, but the possessor of the ma- 
chinery of production, who employed the workers 
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to work for him, not with him, and owned the prod- 
uct of their work. Thusthe real manufacturers 
became merely the “hands” of the so-called 
“ manufacturer,” who in turn came to be the pro- 
prietor of patents—sometimes by right of invention, 
oftener by purchase, not seldom by robbery—or 
the seller of goods and the paver of wages, in ac- 
cordance with his ability to manipulate “the 
market.” 

However inevitable and generally advantageous 
some such subdivision of labor undoubtedly was 
and is, from an economic point of view, it produced 
industrial results so vast, it effected social changes 
so radical, and it disturbed ethical relations so pro- 
foundly as to create new conditions of life and to 
demand a readjustment as radical as the change 
in conditions has been universal and imperious. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCEs.—First Annual 
Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor on Industrial Depressions; Section on Ma- 
chinery and Overproduction, pp. 80 to 90 (Wash 
ington, 1886), “ Industrial Evolurion of the United 
States,” Carroll D. Wright, pp. 323 to 342, on In 
fiuence of Machinery on Labor (Flood & Vineent, 
Chautauqua Press). “Problems of Poverty.” by 
John A. Hobson, pp. 30-45; section on the Effects 
of Machinery on the Condition of the Working 
Classe- (Methuen & Co., London). “The Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism,” by John A. Ilobson, pp. 
167-133 (Scribners). 

‘he next Study will be devoted to the social and 
ethical aspects of the competitive industrial order. 


THE NEW LABOR ANNUAL, 


Volume of a Usefal Reform Compendium for 1897 
—Better Than Ever, 
- 

Better than ever is the new issue of The Liubo 
Annual, for 1897. Mr. Joseph Edwards, the editor 
of the Annval, has done for English labor what 
the movement in America has long needed, and 
will need increasingly. Ina compact form, with 
attractive press-work and well-arranged material, 
he has grouped together a vast amount of the most 
useful matter with regard to labor and reform 
movements of all kinds. Most valuable are the 
lists of addresses, the reviews of important literary 
works, the outline histories of great reform agita- 
tions, biographies of leaders in the battle for in 
dustrial justice, with portraits of the chiefs, 
quotations from the works of ethical writers upon 
topics of social reconstruction, in short, in a vol 
ume of about 275 pages are gathered just the 
matters of information which those interested in 
reforms of many kinds are always seeking and no 
where finding, except in this handy and cheap 
compendium. London, “ Clarion” Company, Lim- 
ited, 72 Fleet street, E. C. Price; designed cover, 
one shilling, net; blue cloth, two shillings net. 


LABOR NOTES. 


“The Plea of Labor from the Standpoint of 
a Russian Peasant “is the title of a striking article 
in the January Arena, by Ernest Howard Crosby, 
the disciple of Tolstoy, whose stirring addresses 
are remembered as features of the recent Social 
Economic Conference. 

“labor in Recent Painting” is the title of an 
interesting series of articles in Brotherhood, J. 
Bruce Wallace’s paper published in London, and 
“designed to help the peaceful evolution of a 
juster and happier social order.” The series fol- 
lows the course of modern art in its portrayal of 
scenes and conditions of the humble and laborious 
life of the common people. 


The need of economic education for all classes 
is felt in many quarters, and economic clubs and 
meetings are springing up in all directions. <A 
programme card just received announces the meet- 
ings of the * Eecouomic Educational Club,” of the 
Fifteenth Ward, which meets at Nathan’s Hall, 
corner of Milwaukee and Western avenues, every 
Sunday evening at 8 o’clock, Some of the topics 
are suggestive: “The Dishonesty of Politicians,” 
“Tndustrin] Organization,” “The Coming Indus- 
trial Revolution,” “The Necessity of Proper Food,” 
“The March of Socialism,” “Jefferson or Hamil- 
ton, Which*” ete. 


The Christian Endeavorer, of Chicago, is devoting 
itself to the good cause of Sunday rest, and has 
won the commendation of the American Federation 
of Labor, that body having at its Cincinnati con- 
vention passed resolutions expressing its apprecia- 
tion of the course of the paper in this matter. 


Two matters of the utmost importance to work- 
ing people have recently been under official inves- 
tigation in Belgium, and the results are brietly re- 
ported in the Bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, One is the establishment of a 
minimum wage scale, and the other is the question 
of Sunday work. The last named investigation, 
when complete, will cover the matter of Sunday 
work in Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and England, and will carry the inquiry into the 
lines of all sorts of industrial works, including 
large stores, and will give the opinions and advice 
of the councils of industry and commercial and in- 
dustrial associations. 


We are glad to add to ourexchange list. and 
so to the settlement reading room, the weekly Lon- 
don, probably the best and nearly the only, maga- 
zine in the world devoted to the interests of munic- 
ipal reform and the business management of city 
affairs. 


CHICAGO COMMONS LEAFLETS,— The article in a 
former issue of CHICAGO COMMONS, reprinted from the 
Chicago Advance, entitied * Foreign Missions at Home,” and 
suggesting the points of resemblance in scope and method 
between the settlement: and the foreign missionary stations, 
has been issued as No, 1 in a proposed series of “Chicago 
Commons Leaflets.” It is a folder convenient for enclosure 
ina letter,and better than any other single article we know 
of, explains the Settlement idea from this point of view. 
This leaflet may be obtained in any quantity at the rate of 
two fora cent, postage prepaid. 
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From Sociological Class=Rooms 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Important and Attractive Courses in Sociology Con, 
cucted by Professors Small, Starr, Thomas and 
Henderson, and Dr. Vincent. 


Instruction in the science and philosophy of so- 
ciety in the University of Chicago may be grouped 
under four general heads. 

1, Tue THEORY OF HUMAN AssocIATION; its ori- 
gin, deve‘opment, present forms and future possi- 
bilities. During the current quarter Head Profes- 
sor Albion W. Small is conducting the following 
courses: First: The Philosophy of the State and 
Government; an examination of the origin of polit- 
ical society, and a review of the theories of the 
functions of government. These theories are tested 
by sociological criteria of social organs, and a doc- 
trine of the ideal function of the State is derived, 
as indicated by the term “mutualism,” which as- 
sumes that neither individualism nor socialism has 
solved the political equation. Second: Premises 
of Social Ethics. This course attempts to show 
how scientific conceptions of conduct making for 
social welfare are to be formed. It exposes the 
failures of the Spencerian system of ethics to lay a 
basis fora valid theory of social conduct, and it 
proposes a system of positive ethics which avoids 
both the partialness of utilitarianism and illusive 
formal completeness of the speculative systems. 
Third: A Seminar: Subject, Ruling Social Ideas 
in the United States. During the present vear the 
study is directed to the effect which has been pro- 
duced upon our version of the ludssez fuzre doctrine 
by actual experiment by the national government 
with enterprises not to be reconciled with that doc- 
trine. 

In connection with this department of work, Dr. 
George E. Vincent is conducting a course in Social 
Structure in which chief emphasis is laid upon the 
analysis of contemporary society, Students of the 
course are engaged in the study of towns, villages, 
and particular social problems. The object of the 
course is to maintain a close relation between the 
actual facts of life and the philosophy which seeks 
to explain them. Dr. Vincent also conducts a 
course for undergraduates entitled “ Urban Life in 
the United States.” The aim in this course is to 
interest younger students in the phenomena which 
are presented by the remarkable growth of modern 
cities, especially in the United States. Novels and 
short stories descriptive of city life are largely 
employed, The class makes personally conducted 
excursions to the Common Council, newspaper 
oftices, large department stores, factories, the tene- 
ment house districts, social settlements, ete. 
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STUDIES OF ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 

2. Tur Srupy or ABNORMAL SocraL CONDITIONS, 
and Methods of Amelioration. Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson is in charge of thiswork. He conducts 
three classes. 

First: A class composed of graduate students 
and divinity school students engaged in a study of 
American charities, public and private. They will 
consider the extent and cause of extreme poverty, 
of physical and moral defect, of dependence and 
pauperism; the state systems of outdoor and indoor 
relief; associated charities, and various methods of 
preventing social misery. The history of relief 
methods will be considered in the spring quarter, 
as well as the subject of crime. Second: Another 
class will study the organized efforts by members 
of wage-earning occupations to secure a larger 
share in the good of our civilization. The “labor 
movement” of Germany, France, England and the 
United States will be followed in some detail and 
an estimate of various schemes of betterment will 
be sought. Vhird: The Seminar in Social In- 
stitutions is just now engaged in special subjects 
of social amelioration and the preparation of ex- 
tended theses. 

Dr. Henderson is also engaged actively in prac- 
tical work in connection with the organized chari- 
ties of Chicago. 

3. ANTHROPOLOGY AND FoLk PsycnoLoey. 
Prof. Frederick Starr is offering two courses. In 
the first, an elementary course (n Physical Anthro- 
pology, he will consider the methods of anthropo- 
logical study, man’s relation to the animal world, 
the origin and character of race differences, ques- 
tions of race change and race mixture and the 
method of studying criminology and degeneration. 
In the second course, on Japan, the land and the 
people are studied in detail. 

SOCIAL ART ORIGINS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

1, Prof. W. I. Thomas offers the following 
courses: 1. ETHNOLOGICAL ASTHETICS, in which, 
in connection with an examination of primitive or- 
nament, amusement, and art, an attempt is made to 
explain the origin and social value of art and 
westhetic feeling. 2. Sex In FoLK PsycHo.oey, in 
which, after an examivation of the causes deter- 
mining sex, the physical and mental characteristics 
of woman are compared with those of man, and the 
participation of women in the economic, religious, 
political, legal, and technological activities of 
various stages of society are reviewed with refer- 
ence to determining the social meaning of sex. 

5. HyGreENE AND SANITATION. Professor Marion 
Talbot is offering two courses. The subject is one 
of Sanitary Aspects of Foods, in which special 
stress is laid on problems in dietetics which bear 
upon practical life. The assertion that “half 





the struggle of life is a struggle for food” is 
made the basis of studying means of effecting 
economy, both physiological and pecuniary, as will 
enable persons of moderate means to increase the 
proportion of their income which may be devoted 
to other ends than physical existence. No instruc- 
tion in the art of cooking is given, but its scientific 
principles are studied. The second course, offered 
in the Graduate School, is designed only for stu- 
dents capable of carrying on independent investi- 
gations in sanitary science. 


Finong the Books. 


LITERATURE FOR THE POOR. 


Penny Booklets Which Bring the Classics Wi. hin 
Reach of All, 


From William T. Stead we have received a 
very welcome selection from the series of the 
Penny Library which he is editing and publishing 
in London atone penny each, for the benefit of the 
poor to whom the masterpieces of literature are, at 
their cheapest, out of reach. There are six book- 
lets in the lotsent by Mr. Stead, and they represent 
five of the different series. There are, “Lord 
Macauley’s Introduction to the History of Eng- 
land,” from the “ Penny Prose Classics ; ” “ Always 
Arbitrate Before You Fight,” from “ Political 
Papers for the People;” “Poems of Robert 
Browning” from “The Penny Poets;” “The Ad- 
ventures of Reynard the Fox,” from “ Books for 
the Bairns,” and “The True History of Joshua 
Davidson, Christian and Communist” (by Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton), from the “ Penny Popular Novels.” 
With these is another notable number of the 
“ Penny Poets,” a double number (price twopence), 
entitled “ Hymns That Have Helped” and includ- 
ing some of the grand hymns that have expressed 
the faith of the centuries. At an earlier date Mr. 
Stead sent to The Commons the full set of the 
“Penny Poets” then in print,and we hope to notice 
the latter issues as they appear.—| Pevierr of Reriews 
Office: Mowbray Temple, London,W. C., Eng.] 


VALUABLE VOLUME FOR TEACHERS. 


Education in Many Countries Reported Upon by 
Commissioner Harris. 


Another valuable report comes from the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the educa- 
tional side of social service and the practical de- 
velopment of the world’s school systems. It is the 
first volume of the annual report for 1894-5, and in 
addition to the statistical reports upon the schools 
of the United States, contains good articles on the 
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school systems of England and Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, and Central Europe, 
an article upon the Manitoba school case, upon 
“ Higher Education in Russian, Austrian and Prus- 
sian Poland,” upon the “ Facilities for the Univer- 
sity Education of Women in England ” and “The 
Educational Status of Women in different Coun- 
tries ” (including all of Europe, even to Finland; 
India and Japan and the Spanish-American coun- 
tries and a fine bibliography of selected books and 
references upon the development of women in the 
various lines of activity). Also, the report has a 
highly satisfactory social and educational study of 
“Chautauqua,” together with several other articles 
of less note.—{Washington, Government Printing 
Office; address The Commissioner of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
Comparison of Wages Paid by the Organized Peo- 


ple and by Individuals, 


In the latest issue of the Bulletin of the Depurt- 
ment of Labor, Ethelbert Stewart has a striking 
paper on “ Rates of Wages Paid under Public and 
Private Contract.” The tables used in this article 
are the results of an original investigation in the 
cities of Baltimore, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia as to the wages paid, first, to those engaged 
on public work employed directly by the city or 
state, second, to those engaged on public work em- 
ployed by contractors, and third, to those engaged 
on private work employed by contractors or firms- 
The figures seem to show quite conclusively that 
the state or municipality pays better wages for 
shorter hours than doesjeither the private in- 
dividual or the contractor on public account, and 
with evident approval is quoted the opinion that 
“the tendency of letting public contracts to the 
lowest bidder is to lower the wages of labor; that 
the lowest bidder is, generally speaking, the 
man who pays lowest wages or expects to use 
poorest material; that the idea that the lowest 
bidder is the one willing to accept least profits for 
himself is erroneous.” 


The American efforts toward the establishment 
of labor pensions and insurance are reviewed in 
the Ameriran Journal of Sociology for January by 
Paul Monroe, of the University of Chicago. He 
takes as his illustration of what strikes him asa 
rather satisfactory system so far as it goes, the plan 
carried outin his establishment at Dolgeville, N.Y., 
by Alfred Dolge, one of the best and most favor- 
ably-known employers of labor in the United 
States. In the same issue, H. L. Bliss, of 
Chicago, undertakes to find very serious fault with 
some of the official statistics 0! recent publication, 
more especially those of the Census and Labor 
Bureaus.—{The University Press, Chicago, $2 per 
year. ] 
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The Books on Sociology, referred to from time to time in CHICAGO COMMONS, can be 
obtained of 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., 


WABASH AVENUE AND MADISON S’1REET 


CHICAGO 


P, F. PetTipone & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 
STATIONERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Chicago 
Manufacturers of 
PATENT FLEXIBLE 
FLAT OPENING BLANK BOOKS 


Commercial 
Lithographing 
#8 and 50 Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 
SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO 


CHURCH 
WORK 


Novelties in 
Stationery Articles 
Society Stationery and 
Engraving 


BLICKENSDERFER 


_ TYPEWRITER 
$35.00 


TYPEWRITER? 


1F SO DO NOT FAIL 
TO SEE THE 


BLICKENSDERFER 








IT 1S ONE OF THE 


GREAT INVENTIONS 
OF THIS AGE. 


A Equal in every respect to LOQw PRICE 
the $100 machines now on 


TY PE- OF 


the market, and sold for 


WRITER the extremely 2... $35.00 
WHY? 
Simplicity of construction, and not in the 
* TRUST.” 
Has a full key-board, 84 characters; 
Writing always in sight; 
Perfect and permanent alignment; 
Graduated line spacer; 


Interchangeable type and all the latest 
improvements; 


Durability unequaled and guaranteed. 


W. J. BLICKENSDERFER & Co., 
No. 195 La SALLE St., CHICAGO. 
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Decker Bros. Pianos 


PLANOS 
Estey ORGANS 


PLANOS 
Camp & Co. orRGANS 


Arion Pianos 


233 STATE STREET 
49-53 JAGKSON STREET = 


eeee0 eel a 5 
HE 
PRESS 
ETTIBONE & Co, 
Cc 




















